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FOX’S LECTURES. 


ON HUMAN PERFECTIBILITY. 


[Continued from page 185.]} 


There doubtless appears, at first sight, in the 
history of man, a series of vibrations. Times of 
jight and darkness, of freedom and captivity, of 
glory and degradation, have succeeded each oth- 
erin regular alternation from the periods of ear- 
tiest records. But instead of opposing the notion 
of gradual improvement, this fact illustrates the 
mode in which it has hitherto preceeded. The 
oscillations are not uniform. The pendulum 
swings each time through a lesser arch than be- 
fore till its stops. Not so, in its vibrations, is the 
human intellect. Far as it may have retrograd- 
ed, each period of revival has seen it higher than 
before. On locking back, we see, therefore, a 
series of landmarks of the progress of man, con- 
firming the proud hope of his indefinte advance, 
an advance now unclogged with many of the dif- 
ficulties which have occasioned past interrup- 
tions, and aided by machines of more resistless 
power than have yet been put in action. To 


} 
} 


| this communication be not absolutely necessary 


with unfailing consolation? It is useful to virtue. 
that pleasurable and triumphant feelings should 
follow in her train. Though truth and goodness 
shall have in other worlds abundant recom- 
pence and honour, though they are lovely here 
even in their lowliest ministerings; yet, so en- 
twined are our feelings with the present state, so 
strongly does this world wind itself around the 
heart, that it is well not always to think of them 
as doomed to obscurity, or pining in neglect, but 
as rising above opposition, and robing themselves 
in the majesty of spiritual dominion. “None can 
deny the felicity of hope ; and virtuous pleasure 
must be conducive to virtue. Thus God of old 
vouchsafed to invigorate his chosen servants. It 
was when the prophet pined in a solitary cave 
over his unavailing efforts against corruption, 
that the celestial voice announced the numbers 
who had not yet bowed the knee to Baal. It was 
when the beloved disciple languished in gloomy 
banishment, that heavenly visions depicted to 
his enraptured eyes the coming glories of Chris- 
tianity. And though if we include another state, 


to a vindication of the moral government of God, 
yet it makes that vindication more resistless- 





that when this word (person) is applied to the 
persons, it does not import the same distinction 


System, vol. i. p. 102. 


proper persons, as Peter, James, and John; the 
other that such a distinction is not imported. 


CONTRAST Hil. 


Dr. Burnet and Mr. Abrakam Cumings. 


ing, the Son and Spirit are dependent Beings; but 


and honors may be ascribed to each.”—Dod. 
Lectures, p. 192. : 

Mr. Cumings. “ Jesus Christ, therefore, is th 
only God, and all that is er can be called God, 
while manifesting himself to his creatures in a 
trine variety of character. In him are found 
'the sacred ‘Trinity, and no where else. He is 
‘the everlasting Father, by humanity the Son, 
and in his Holy Spiritin believers is Christ ig 


borrow a noble illustration: “Tbe progress of | gives it a commendation to the heart, and trans-| them the hope of glory.” Contem. on the Cher- 


improvement, intellectual and moral, individual 
and national, is like the flowing tide. A wave 
advances beyond the rest, and it falls back again ; 
you would suppose that the sea was retreating ; 
but the next wave pushes further still; and still 
the succeeding one goes beyond that: so that by 
a gradual, and for some time imperceptible, but 
sure aud irrestible progress, the mighty element 
bears down every obstruction, and in due time, 
occupies its destined station. Even before the 
inadvertent spectator is aware, the soil and 
slime, and all unsightly and rugged objects, dis- 


forms a satisfactory defence into a spendid eulo- 
gy. Whatever leads man out of self, unites him 
with mankind, and gives him hopes and joys 
of universal concern does him good; it enlarg- 
es, expands and purifies his beneolence; and 
is an advance from the calculations of individu- 
al interest, towards the disintereted love of the 
Almighty. It is thus that self love is refined in- 
to social, and the most grovelling principle of 
man becomes akin to the noblest attribute of 
God. 

The motive to benevolent exertions thus gain- 





appear, and the whole space is occupied by the 
beautiful aud majestic main. Such, no doubt, 
will be the uncoatroullable progress of amelio- 
ration, under the divine government, til! that aus- 
picious #ra shall arrive, marked in resp!endent 
characters in the decrees of heaven, and to which 
the golden index of prophecy continually points, 
when ‘the knowledge of the Lord shall cover 
the earth, as the waters cover the seas,’ and the 
reign of truth, freedom, virtue and happiness, 
shall be universal and everlasting.” —(Belsham’s 
Plea for the Catholic Claims.) 

And what to us, it may be asked, are these 
#aticipations of a futurity which we shall never 
see? As to our perceptions, it must be unreal 
or remote as the fabled age of innocence and 
love, in which poets have entranced the imagi- 
nation of young enthusiasts. What are these 
visions to us, bright though they be, in our 
circumstances, with our prospects, duties and 
cares, with the anxieties and business of life 
about us, death before us, and eternity beyond? 
From such speculations of things, perhaps a 
thousand years to come, what solid good are we 
to reap of moral advantage, or social joy, or 
religious motive? What is it to us how the sce- 
nery may shift, when we have left the stage, or 
in what glory may close the world’s eventful 
drama? And why, we answer, should not the fu- 
ture influence us, as well as the past? Do not 
ages and characters and events gone by, affect 
our hearts and lives and destiny. our principles 


ed is only inferior to that which arises from a fu- 
ture state of recompence. “If indeed, there 
were no reasonable expectation of a future state 
of existence, it would, nevertheless, be pleasant 
and deserving of sincere gratitude, to live, 
though but fora short period, in this beantiful 
and improving world; to behold the continually 
ameliorating state of things; to contribute 
our part, however humble, to the general im- 
provement; to be as it were links in the golden 
chain of order and perfection; to leave the world 
in a better condition than we found it; and to en- 
joy by anticipation its future glorious and happy 
state.” (Belsham.) Yes, were this the whole 
Fof revelation, we should prize the record, and 
hless its author we should say, Go on, ye friends 
of mankind, nor despair of success; the good for 
which ye labour shall not pass away from the 


piness; ye may descend into the grave, but no 
grave shall cover the blessings ye have earned 
for mankind; of heaven are the bright hopes 


and heaven will secure their full gratification. | 
But this is not the whole ; it is only the prepa-| 
ration for scenes more glorious still. 

We commenced these Lectures by noticing 
the analogy between the history of nature and 
that of revelation, in both which we see an orig- | 


} 
| 
| 
j 
| 


evil overruled to more abundant good: It is fit- 





ting to conclude them by observing, that both are 


and feelings, our hopes and joys? These things | parts of one great plan, conducted on the same 


have to us only a mental existence ; they belong | principle, and extending to universal being. God | 


to faith and not to sight, and the revealed future | is love—his dominion is boundless—his agency 


is certain as the past, prophecy as history, the 


is that of omnipotent benevolence. Whatever 


end of the world as its creation. Indeed, histo-| be the aberrations of their course, from him his 


ry in general rests but upon the testimony of| creatures sprung, and to him shall they be ulti- 


man; while prophecy of the future is the testi- | mately re-united, that he ‘may be all in all.” 
mony of God. The sacred volume began with | For us, beyond the grave, there is a better world. 


history and closed with prophecy; they are the | Earth must always have its imperfections and suf- | 
~ ’ ) . . . . . . . 
flerings; and its happiest inhabitants will have 


morning and evening light of the sun of revelation, 
which, in rising, shews us on the one hand the 
shadow of the past, and setting. traces on the oth- 


cause to turn to that, the eye of wistful expecta- 
tion. Our fairest fancy of millenial glories fades 


er the outline of futurity. We ought not to be’ and is eclipsed in comparison with the state 


unmoved by the one, till we disclaim connexion 
with the other; and, like the beast, live only for 
the passing hour, heedless alike of yesterday or 
to-morrow. The bare inquiry as to fact ought to 
Command some attention and excite some inte- 
rest. "The inquiry is at least not less momen- 
tous than discussions on the site of demolished 
towns, the reality of recorded wars, the extent 
ot vanished empires; not less than speculations 
on the result of this and that conflict, the fall of 
oue power and the rise of another. Were it mo- 
rally useless, it would not have been announced 
in Scripture, which never gratifies man’s curio- 
sity, but to mend his heart or multiply his com- 
forts, The human constitution has changed 
8 Jesus wandered with his disciples by the 
es of Gallilee, or taught upon its mountain, if 
there be nothing in these bright anticipations to 
inspire holy delight, needful consolation, moral 
obedience, and vigorous exertion. It must be 
— for it was revealed from heaven, taught 

y Christ, and recorded in Scripture, What is 
prayer, when once we step beyond our own 
wants and wishes, but communion with God, in 
which we eater into his plans, and seek the ac- 
<omplishment of his designs? What, then, is all 
oe _ buta repetition of what he has promis- 

: all be given? And why were the disci- 
instructed to ask, “Thy kingdom come; 
pe — be done on earth as it is in heaven,” but 

he imate the will of God, that such should be 
cee result? that amid opposition and dis- 
7 5, apuees they might not despair, but by 

Pe ke roused to incessant labour, and inspired 


where there shall be no death—where we shall 
form one holy and blessed community with the 
cood of all ages and nations; and the gates will 
only close on that whieh would defile, embitter, 
or destroy. Then shall we pass on through suc- 
cessive wras of blessedness, each glowing with 
higher spendour, to that consummation of over- 
whelming glory, too dazzling to be steadily con- 
templated, when shall be achieved the final tri- 
umph of almighty love—when redeemed and 


evil, shall be emancipated from its last retreats ; 
and, the darkest mind illumined, the foulest bo- 
som purified, not one vicious impulse shall be 
felt, and not one tear shal! fall, through the il- 
limitable regions of the universe of God; but 
from all creatures in all worlds, shall arise the 
swelling song of praise to Him, the Father, the 
giver of felicity eternal as his own throne, and 
boundless as his love! 
— 3 ; 
Extracts from the Trinitarian Review. 
CONTRAST If 


Bishop Sherlock and Dr. Hopkins. 


Bp. Sherlock. “ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
are as really distinct persons, as Peter, James, 
and John; each of which is God. We must al- 
low each person to be a God. These three in- 
finite Minds are distinguished just as three crea- 
ted minds are, by self consciousness each person 
of these has the whole wisdom, power, and 
goodness of the other two persons”—Vindica- 
tion of the Trinity. Obs. on the Vind. p. 19, 20. 





earth, but be followed by a rich harvest of hap- | 


and generous zeal by which you are. animated, | 


inal glory apparently defaced by evil, but that, 


ubim, pp. 83, 84. 


Remark. 'The contradiction is too obvious to 
need comment. 





CONTRAST IV. 


| Bishop Pearson, Bishop Bull, Dr. Owen, and Vice 
| President Willard, against the General Associa- 
| tion of New Hampshire. 

| The Father is the Fountain of Deity, but 
'the whole of the Divine nature is communicated 
‘from the Father to the Son and Spirit.’—'This 
'is givenby Dr. Doddridge in his Lectures, as 
the opinion of Pearson, Owen, and Bull. 

| Bishop Pearson says, “* What the Father is, 
'he is from none ; what the Son is, he is from the 
| Father ; what the first is he giveth, what the 
‘second ishe receiveth.” ‘ He cites numerous 
| testimonies of the ancient Doctors of the church, 
who have not stuck to call the Father the Orv- 
'gin, the Cause, the duthor, the Root, the Foun- 
tain, and the Head of the Son; and says, “If 
there were more than one which were from 
none, it could no‘ be denied but there were more 
Gods than one.’’—Pearson on the Creed, pp. 34, 
37, 40, as quoted in the case of Martin Tomkins. 

All these writers maintained the derivation of 
the Son from the Father, and that the “ First 
| person was a Father indeed, by reason of his 
Son.” Now hear the language of the General 
| Association of New Hampshire. 

“Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; these are 
‘names of office, net of essence ; these three are 
| self-existent persons in one God; they are persons 
ina peculiar and exalted sense.”—Address on 

the ‘Trinity. 

Remark. In explaining the sixth answer of 
the Assembly’s catechism, Vice President Wil- 
lard took the ground adopted by Bishop Pearson. 
And it is believed, that no judicious person can 
read the two catechisms and confession of faith, 
published by the Westminster Assembly, without 
‘perceiving, that it was their intention to pre- 
‘serve the idea of the derivation of the Son of 
/God, notwithstanding all the confusion which 
‘resulted from their sixth answer. Now it is 
worthy of remark, that the General Association 
of New Hampshire have professedly adopted the 
shorter catechism as their confession of faith; 
and yet have directly departed from it, in regard 
to the Sonship of Christ ; and have given an ex- 
planation of the doctrine of the trinity, which, it 
is believed, contradicts every explanation that 
was given for thirteen centuries from the time the 
doctrine was made at Constantinople. Let them 
produce, if they can, one writer during that pe- 
|riod, who maintained, that the Son of God was 
| personally self-existent, and underived. The an- 
cient fathers were so far from considering the 
Son as underived, that they styled him, “ the on- 
ly begotten God,” while they styled the Father 
the “ Unbegotten God.”—How variable is ortho- 
doxy! 





| 
} 


CONTRAST Y. 
wedenbourg and Hindmarsh. 
Swed. ‘“ The Trinity existing in the Lord is 


ransomed multitudes, the remaining victims of} the divine essence, called the father, the divine 


called the Holy Ghost.’”-—Arcan Celest. No. 306 
—as quoted by A. Cumirers. 

Hindm. “ Suffice it then to say, that as man 
was created in the image of God ; and as in him 
there isa trivity of soul, body, and operation ; 
so we have reason to conclude, that in the Lord 


ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, and yet these three 
are one God.”—Hind. Def. as quoted by A. 
Cumings. 

Remark. Both these explanations were quot- 
ed by Mr. Cumings; but whether they are in 
meaning different from each other, or different 
from his own, must be referred to those who 
have discernment enough to understand and 
compare them. 

— 
ISLANDS OF BALLY AND LOMBOCH. 


In No’s. 39, and 40, we published an-account of the 
Island Borneo, and the moral and religious condition 





Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as three distinct 





Dr. Hopkins. “ It must be carefully observed, an intelligent gentleman who had frequently visited 


the island im the way of trade. 
In the Monthly Repository for February 1822, we 


which is expressed by itwhen applied to men.” hanes frome Se Yee ef Gee some geutiamen, the Silew- 


ing interesting account of the islands Bally and Lem- 


Remark. A more palpable contradiction cannot | 2s om the east coast of Java. 
be stated in our language. Ove affirms three as 


The first isseparated from the east end of Java, 
by a narrow strait; and the latier separated 
from the east of Bally by another strait: both 
these straits, with that which divides Lomboch 
from Lumbawa, the next island to the eastward, 
are much used by the European and American 


Dr. Burnet. “ The father is one self-existent Be- ships, as also those from Hindgstan, bound to 


China during the N. W. monsoon, and by those 


s0 united to the Father, that divine perfections peturning from thence during the S. E. monsoon. 


‘After the triumph of Islamism over Hinduism in 
Java, its relics found an asylum in those two isl- 
ands; where they have held out against the Mus- 
sulman power to this day; but they, however, 
tolerate Mahometanism and its professors under 
their government. The two islands are well 
cultivated and very populous, and the inhabit- 
ants more civilized than any other people of the 
Archipelago, except the Javanese; and were 
the five princes, who hold the goverment of 
those islands, to be united amongst themselves, 
no other native government would be able to 
withstand their power, for even singly they make 
themselves respected by their neighbours. 1 
touched there on the last voyage, and being in- 
vited to see the Rajah in his capital, happened 
at the same time to have an opportunity of see- 


ting the two widows of a deceased nobleman burn 


themselves, for and with him, agreeable to the 
Hindoo customs; but the mode was rather dif- 
ferent, as the detail willshew. At a hill, some 
distance outside the town, ina place appropriated 
to those purposes, three covered platforms were 
erected at about forty yards apart, and in a line 
with each other, and fronting the east, having a 
furnace about twelve feet long by eight broad 
in front, walled to about eight or nine feet high, 
and having a raised gangway of about ten paces, 
leading to it from the covered sheds (behind) 
aforementioned. ‘Those furnaces were filled 
three or four feet deep with dry faggots, and 
when fully lighted, some Bramins brought out 
the corpse from the centre shed, and, proceed- 
ing tothe side of the furnace, threwitin. About 
haif ah hour after this, the woman, who was in 
the shed to the left, (where she had been pre- 
viously brought in a covered chair, highly deco- 
rated, and carried by people dressed in white, 
&c.,) came forth, attended by some Bramins very 
gaily drest, and having a small tame bifd, of the 
dove kind, perched on her head. She then 
walked leisurely forward to the edge of the fur- 
nace, gradually inclined herself forwards, and 
made a sudden spring forwards and headlong in- 
to the fire; when the bird flew away, and the 
persons who surrounded the furnace instantly 
threw in great quantities of dry leaves, &c. so as 
to raise the flame toa great height. In about 
another half hour, the other woman made her 
appearance from the shed to the right, and walk- 
ed forward on the gangway in the same manner, 
but evidently afraid and unwillingly, and when 
she came to the brink of the furnace, she _hesi- 
tated some minutes, till the Bramins threatened 
to throw her in, (which would have obliterated 
the merit of her sacrifice,) she called up resolu- 
tion and plunged into the fire as the other did. 
The spectators, who were extremely numerous, 
including the Royal family, princes, women, 
children, &c., behaved with considerable order 
and decency, rather serious than otherwise : after 
the fire was burnt out they told us the bones 
would be collected and buried by the Bramins 
in one grave as usual, and as appeared to have 
been done all round on former occasions. These 
detestable sacrificee to ignorance are rather com- 
mon, and we are informed, that but a little pre- 
vious to our arrival, one of the Rajahs of Bally 
had died, and that thirty of his wives were 


burnt at his burning, several of whom, were 
thrown into the fire. It may be observed, that 


at the man’s death all his wives are separately 
interrogated, whether they will be burned and 
go to paradise with him or live as slaves. If 
they choose the former, as they generally do, 
they are not allowed to retract afterwards ; if 
they do, they are thrust through with a dagger, 
or thrown into the fire, which robs them of the 
merit of their suffering. These people, though 


human called the Son, and the divine proceeding. fo}|owing the Hindoo customs, are far from being 


bigoted te them, and the Mussuimen, who have 
been conquered by them, or become converts 
from their Hinduism, enjoy full toleration under 
their government. 

These islands lie in the tract between Atlan- 
tic-America, Europe, Hindostan and China ; and 


God our Saviour there is a divine trinity of Fa- ships going thither during the N. W. monsoon, 


or returning thence during the S. E. monsoon, 
usually stop at one of these two islands to fill up 
their water, and procure refreshments, which, 
in consequence of the numerons population and 
consequently impreved state of cultivation, are 
both cheap and abundant. Missionaries estab- 
lished on these islands would be much more com- 
fortable than at many other stations where-they 
now are, andif preachers of genuine christianity, 
their success would be great, and by occupying 
themselves in teaching the knowledge of letters 
and useful arts, and, at the same time, carrying 
merchandise, as christians should do, they would 
defray their expenses, and furnish themselves 





of its inhabitants. That account was from the pen of] with increased means of doing good. The mode 
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in which the Quakers carry on trade is, I thivk, 
a good model of such dealings as I here suggest, 
always observing that mercantile views should 
be reckoned subordinate to the main object of 
extending christianity both by precept and ex- 
ample. 
et 
Extract from Law’s Serious Call. 
CHAP. Xiil. ; 

It is a very remarkable saying of our Lord and 
Saviour to his disciples in these words : “*blessed 
are your eyes for they see, and your ears for 
they hear.” They teach us two things; frst, 
that the dulness and heaviness of men’s minds, 
with regard to spiritual matters, is so great, that 
it may justly be compared to the want of eyes 
and ears. 

Secondly, that God has so filled every thing 
and every place with motives and arguments for 
a godly life, that they who are but so blessed, so 
happy as to use their eyes and their ears, must 
needs be affected with them. : 

Now, though this was in a more especial man- 
ner the case of those whose senses were witness- 
es of the life and miracles and doctrines of our 
blessed Lord ; yet it is as truly the «case of all 
christians at this time. For the reasons of reli- 
gion, the calls of piety are so written and engra- 
ved upon every thing, and present themselves so 
strongly and so constantly to all our senses in 
every thing that we meet, that they can only be 
disregarded by eyes that see not, and ears that 
hear not. 

What greater motive to a religious life, than 
the vanity, the poorness of all worldly enjoy- 
ments ; and yet who can help seeing and feeling 
this every day of his life ? 

What greater call to look towards God, than 
the pains the sickness, the crosses, and vexations 
of this life ; and yet whose eyes and ears are not 
daily witnesses of them ? 

What miracles could more strongly appeal to 
our senses, or what message from heaven speak 
louder to us, than the daily dying and departure 
of our fellow creatures does ? 

So that the one thing needful, or the great 
end of life is not left to be discovered by fine 
reasoning, and deep reflections; but is pressed 
upon usin the plainest manner, by the experi- 
ence of all our senses, by every thing that we 
meet with in life. 

Let us but intend to see and hear, and then 


the whole world becomes a book of wisdom and 


instruction to us; all that is regular in the order 
of nature, all that is accidental in the course of 
things, all the mistakes and disappointments that 
happen to ourselves, all the miseries and errors 
that we see in other people, become so many 
plain lessons of advice to us; teaching us with 
as much assurance as an angel from heaven, that 
we can no ways raise ourselves to any true hap- 
piness, but by turning all our thoughts, our wish- 
es, and endeavours after the happiness of anoth- 
er life. 

It is this right use of the world that I would 
Jead you into, by directing you to turn your eyes 
upon every shape of human folly, that you may 
thence draw fresh arguments and motives of liv- 
ing to the best and greatest purposes of your 
creation. 

And if you would but carry this intention 
about you, of profiting by the follies of the 
world, and of learning the greatness of religion 
from the littleness and vanity of every other 
way of life ; if, | say, you would but carry this 
intention in your mind, you would find every day, 
avery place, and every person, a fresh proof of 
their wisdom, who choose to live wholly unto 
God. You would then often return home, the 
wiser, the better and the more strengthened in 
religion, by every thing that has fallen in your 
way. 





The following notice of a valuable work is taken 
from the Portsmouth Journal. ' 


TRACTS. 


A Sequel to Frank ; by Maria Edgeworth, in two 
vols. Printed by the Trustees of the Boston Pub- 
lishing Fund. 

Few writers have succeeded in communicating 
#0 much instruction, with so much entertainment 
as Miss Edgeworth. ‘Tho’ good sense is her cha- 
rateristic distinction, she unites it with so much 


o~aty and gracefuluces as ta give it almost the 
charm of poetical conception. Yet she has none 


of the elements of poetry in her character. She 
is removed as far as possible from poetical enthu- 
siasm, and has never attempted the language of 
deep and powerful emotion. She is in fact the 
delineator of manners, rather than character ; 
the painter of classes and not of individuals. Yet 
the impression she gives of society is so distinct 
and vivid—there is so much truth and precision 
in her portraits ;—she understands so perfectly 
and describes so accurately the language of po- 
lite conversation, that in reading her works, the 
feeling of reality is seldom interrupted. With 
these talents for literary distinction, Miss Edge- 
worth has through life, preferred the useful to 
the brilliant. Among her endowments there is 
such a predominance of plain, practical sense, 
that we might perhaps describe her, in a single 
phrase, as the Franklin of Novelists. 

But notwithstanding the general sobriety of 
her judgment, we have heard her plans of ed- 
ucation denounced as impracticable, and vi- 
Sionary. It has been sneeringly said, there are 
no discoveries to be made in education, and that 
there are few persons to whose circumstances 
any system of instruetion will perfectly apply. 
All this may be true, and yet not in the least af- 
fect the usefulness of her writings. It was ney- 
er expected that her plans would be followed in 
all their details. This would assume that every 


aay te possessed of the rank and wealth, 
“by which she is herself’ so fortunately distinguish- 


ed. Neither was it in tended that every Father 
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and Mother should devote as much time to their 
children, and communicate as much knowledge 
as she supposes to have been done by the parents 
of Frank. This is obviously impossible, unless 
the only employment of men and women were 
the care of children. But the true value of her 
writings consists in the principles they develope ; 
and in the examples they furnish of familiar in- 
struction and rational government. ‘T'hese, in our 
opinion are inestirnable.—Many a well meaning 
parent has abandoned entirely the business of do- 
mestic instruction from ignorance of the manner 
in which it should be attempted. The works of 
Miss Edgeworth supply precisely the knowledge 
which such a person must need. 

Another prejudice, and perhaps extended more 
widely than the former, has arisen from the fear 
of doing too much in education. It has been ob- 
served that an excessive anxiety to communicate 
knowledge to children has made them vain and 
supetiicial, and that if the Parent is always at 
hand to advise and correct them, they never 
learn to act or think for themselves. Of this 
fact Miss. Edgeworth is well aware ; and in the 
work we are now reviewing, she attempts to 
shew that good principles may be established 
and habits of self controul be formed in a boy by 
gradual exercise in childhood, without affecting 
the modesty or the manliness of his character. 
Frank is cured of his vanity, by being brought 
into the company of persons older and better in- 
formed than himself. He is taught decision of 
character, by feeling the inconvenience and mor- 
tification of not abiding by his resolutions. He is 
made brave and hardy by having his fears des- 
pised, and his little pains made light of. He is 
inspired with the wish to controul himself by be- 
ing made to feel the weakness of irresolution and 
self indulgence. In one word, he is taught to be 
manly, but is at the same time taught to be vir- 
tuous. 

In adapting her narrative to this moral, Miss 
Edgeworth has displayed her usual talents. The 
incidents are well selected; the dialogue is ani- 
mated, and the design sufficiently prominent. It 
is a book however, of more value to parents, than 
to children; and we earnestly recommend it to 
those who have boys of ten or eleven years old 
under their care. If it do not afford a model for 
imitation, it will at least suggest many useful 
hints for improving the moral and intelectual 
habits of children. 

The Trustees of the Pusutstune Funp again 
deserve the thanks of the public for their labours. 
Two well printed volumes, contaning at least 500 
pages, are here offered for sale at the low price 
of 88 cents.—A valuable work is thus put within 
the reach of every one. Let those who think 
well of their exertions, give their aid, either by 
donations, or by purchasing their books. The 
money received will be immediately expended 
in the printing of other books, which, when sold, 
will in their turn defray the expenses of new 
works; and thus the good be extended and per- 
petuated to an indefinite period. 
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Strictures on Extracts from Dr. Miller’s 
Letters. 

In page 45 of his letters, Dr. Miller manifests 
his apprehensions fhat the exclusive and unchari- 
table ground which he had taken, with reference 
to Unitarians, might offend and alienate the more 
mild and reasonable members of his own party. 
He therefore endeavours to stir up, in all such, 
the dormant spirit of uncharitableness. To 
those who think that Unitarians are treated in 
an unchristian manner, and that more mild and 
inoffensive language would better accord with 
the spirit ef the gospel, he addresses himself 
thus. 

‘‘ Before you allow yourselves, my Christian 
Brethren, to countenance, in the least degree, 
this prejudice, | beg your candid attention toa 
few remarks, which | hope will convince you, 


that the common cry against the Orthodox, of 
‘6 UNCHARITABLENESS,” is one of the most unfound- 


worshipping a creature instead of the Creator; 
or the Unitarians in the no less shocking guilt of 
denying the Lord that bought us; and habitually 
blasphemiug that Name which is above every name. 
Can this difference be a matter of small moment? 
Is it easy, nay is it possible to “make too mnch” 
of it—to ‘* to attach too much importance” to it? 
{ could just as soon believe that the points in 
controversy between the Christian and the Athe- 
ist are trivial matters, and that both might, with 
perfect comfort, worship in the same sanctuary, 
and commnne at the same table!” 


With the intelligent reader, all this declama- 
tion will have no othar influence, than to excite 
the feelings either of disgust or commisseration. 
The deep air of importance which is given to 
the subject, and the tone of confidence with which 
Dr. M. places Unitarians on the level with Athe- 
ists, must convince the reader, either that the 
writer is determined by fair means or foul, to de- 
stroy the reputation and influence of Unitarians, 
or else that he has written under the influence 
of a sadly diseased imagination. The latter of 
these suppositions is probably the truth. Dr.M. 
had probably persuaded himself that Unitarians 
are in reality something like what he had repre- 
sented them. And in the warmth of his zeal for 
orthodoxy was led to use expressions and to in- 
stitute comparisons from which every fair and 
candid mind must revolt. 

Undoubtedly the difference between the real 
faith of Unitarians and the Orthodox, is of con- 
siderable practical importance ; if it were not, 
then Unitarians could find no sufficient plea for 
the zeal they manifest in the dissemination of 
their principles. But erroneous as we deem 
the belief of the trinity, total depravity, and oth- 
er Calvinistic doctrines, yet so long as they are 
embraced honestly, and their bad tendency is 
corrected by the predominant influence of the 
leading truths of christianity which Calvinists 
hold incommon with us and with all sincere 
christians,—we cannot feel justified in the use of 
such bold and exclusive language as that employ- 
ed by Dr. Miller; nor can we admit that Dr. 
Miller could have brought himself to the state 
of mind that gave utterance to that language 
without a very culpable misuse of the means 
and motives he had of judging more truly, and 
thinking and speaking more charitably and more 
kindly of Unitarians. 


More misrepresentation of Unitarianism. 

**Unitarians, indeed, says Dr. M. pretty general 
ly disclaim the opinion, that any particular beliefis 
necessary to salvaton ; and, in truth, it must be so, 
for they are generally believers in the doctrine of 
universal salvation. Such persons are, of course, 
persuaded that no departure from the truth, 
either in faith or practice, not even atheism it- 
self, or the most fiend-like abominations in -con- 
duct, can eternally destroy any one.” 


Such language as this is sufficient comment 
upon itself; we make no remarks. 
= 3 


Rammohun Roy’s Second Appeal. 


The second chapter of this book is entitled 
“ Natural inferiority of the Son to the Father.” 

The reviewer of Rammohun Roy’s book, in 
endeavouring to prove the Deity of Jesus Christ, 
advances certain positions, such as that he was 
possessed of ubiquity, that he claimed almighty 
power &c. To these, Rammchun Roy replies 
thus. 


“ Admitting fora moment, that the positions of 
the Editor are well founded, and that the Sa- 
viour was in possessien of attributes and powers 
ascribed to God; have we not his own express 
and ofien repeated avowal, that all the powers 
he manifested, were committed to him as the 
Son by the Father of the Universe? And does 
not reason force us to infer, that a Being, who 





ed and unreasonable that ever obtained curren- 
cy in a deluded world.” 

He proceeds to say, that though we cannot al- 
ways decide what doctrines are essential to cbris- 
tianity, and what are only of secondary moment, 
yet there 2re some doctrines, respecting which, 
there can be no hesitation in deciding that if 
there be any such thing as fundamental truths, 
these belong tothe number. Of these doctrines, 
after mentioning the dezty of Jesus Christ as the 
principal, he proceeds to enumerate also some 
of the leading Calvinistic tenets. Then for the 
sake of preparing the way for some strong ex- 
pressions against Unitarians, and convincing his 
readers that his severest denunciations were too 
mild, he proceeds as usual, (very honestly it 
may be, but neverthelcss very culpably) to give 
a most distorted account of some parts of the 
Unitarian faith, and after contrasting this crea- 
ture of his imagination with his own belief, he 
inquires with a tone of authority whether it is pos- 
sible that the friends of these different systems, 
should “be of the same religion, or worship in 
the same temple.” 


“They who adopt the erroneous side, substi- 
tute Anotner GosPeEL, nay, it is not too mnch to 
say Anotuer Gop, in place of the Gespel and the 
God of the Bible. As well might light and dark- 
ness be expected to agree. Either the Ortho- 
dox must be inyolyed in the dreadful guilt of 


owes to another all his power and authority, 
however extensive and high, should be in real- 
ity considered inferior to that other.” 

“The following passages,” says Rammohun 
Roy, “I presume suffice to illustrate the entire 
dependence of the Son of God, and his inferiority 
and subjection to, and his living by Him.” John 
x. 17, 18—xii. 49—xiv. 31—xvii. 1, 2—also 
John iii, 35—v.19 22 and 30—vi. 37, 38— 
viii. 28 and 50—xiv. 24 and 31—xx. 21 and 17. 
Mat. xii. 18—xxviii. 18.—Luke i. 32—John vi. 
57—v. 26. He also quotes from the epistle to 
the Cor. xv. 24-28, and from Col. i. 15. 


“ From a due attention” continues our author. 
“to the purport of the above quotec texts, and 
to the term Son, distinctly mentioned in them, 
the reader will I trust be convinced that those 
powers were conferred on Jesus, and declared 
by himself to have been received by him from 
the Father, as the Messiah, Christ, or annointed 
Son of God, and not solely in his human capaci- 
ty; and that such interpretation as declares 
these and other passages of a similar effect to be 
applicable to Jesus as a man, is an unscriptural 
invention. Jesus spoke of himself thronghout 
the scriptures only as the promised Messiah, 
vested with high glory from the beginning of 
the world. John xvii. 5. In this passage, with 
the same breath with which he prays for glory, 
he identifies the nature in which he does so with 
that under which he lived with{God before the 
creation of the world, and of course before his 





assuming the office of the Messiah.” 


‘and for him. 
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In allusien to the words of 
he says, 


be Apparently with the view of antic;ne: 
misapprehension of his nature on the ets any 
disciples to whom he had declared at whe 
extent of the powers committed to hi + 
Father, he tells them, ‘The Father i 
than Il’ It would have been, [Continues he > | 
to have informed them of the truth, of wh; le ; 
Jews they would never have entertained 
smallest question, that in his mere a 
ture Jesus was inferior to his maker: and hee 
therefore have been his spiritual on 
of which he here ayowed the liiferiority Fite, 


of God.” that 


Upon the text John x. 30,‘I and MY Fath, 
are one’—and the explanation of it given by] 
sus in Chap. xvii 11—*‘ that they may be ant 
we are one,’ &c. he has the foliowing remark, 

“1 know not how itis possible for those 
profess obedience to the word of Christ, to oy 
look the explanation he has here so clearly te 
en of the nature of the unity ¢ xisting bety f 
him and the Father, and to adopt a cont 
system apparently introduced by some heather 
writers to suit their polytheistical prejudices . 

In further allusion to the text, I apg ty 
Father are one,’ as_ well as to the Various tye, 
aphorica] passages of the New- Testament, ay 
to the necessity of calling in the aids of bey 
knowledge and reason in their interpretation 
Rammohun Roy remarks., 


“‘ Had not experience, indeed too Clearly proy. 
ed that such metaphorical expressions whey tak. 
en singly and without attention to their conte 
may be made the foundation of doctrines quite 4 
variance with the tenor of the rest of the scyj 
ture, I should have had no hesitation in submiti 
indiscriminately the whole of the doctrines of 
the New-Testament to my countrymen; as] 
should have felt no apprehension that even the 
most ignorant of them, if left to the guidanes 
of their own unprejudiced views of the matter 
could misconceive the clear and distinct agp. 
tions they every where contain of the unityg 
God and subordinate nature of his messenger 
Jesus Christ.” 
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In reference to John x. 33, which containgg 
charge of the Jews against Jesus for blasphemy 
and for making himself God, Rammohun Roy 
maintains that Jesus, in verses 34, 34, and 3, 
explicitly denies the charge. He then proceeds 
to inquire, ; 

‘“‘ How is it possible that Jesus, the founder 
of truth and true religion, should have disavow- 
ed the charge of making himself God by repte- 
senting himself as the Son, honoured with sag 
tification by the Father, and sent by him to ths 
world, if he were the true living God, possessel 
of everlasting sanctification, independently ¢ — 
another being.” 

Our author then proceeds to vindicate his po- 
sition by quoting passages to show that although 
Jesus may have been sometimes called God, yel 
that this term was frequently applied in the scrip 
tures ina suborpinate sense to human beings, and 
is therefore no proof that he was the supreme 
God. He also brings to view the various insta 
ces in which Jesus addressed himself in prayet 
to God, and considers these acts as decided prool 
of his natural inferiority to the Father. Andis 
proof that this disciples did not consider him® 
the Supreme God he adduces the following ps 
sages; John vi. 14, “ Then those men when they 
had seen the miracle that Jesus did, said ‘this’ 
of a truth that Prophet that should come into te 
morld.’*? See also John x. 21. : 

He closes his remarks on this subject, by the 
following brief statement of his particular view 
of the comparative rank of the Son. 

“The scriptures indeed, in several places dt 
clare the Son was superior to angels in heave 
living from the beginning of the world to elem 
iy, and that the Fathér created all things by hie 
' At the same time I must, in@ 
formity to those very authorities believe hin# 
produced by the Supreme Deity among ctta 
beings. John v. 26, ‘For as the Father 
life in himself, so hath he given to the-Sa" 
have life in hiimself. Coll. i. 15, ‘who 8 








trine of the Trinity. 


image of the invisible God, the first boro of et 
ry creature.” 
SO 
A writer in a late number of the London Ext 
gelical Magazine, in his account of a conve 
which he held in a stage coach with a Pp 


infidel, has the following remarks. ; | 


“ When required to produee an instance of the 
ty of the Bible, the plan is to dash at so 
deepest mysteries of religion, and then to concl abso | 
what is contessedly imcomprehensible must vet 
The doctrine seized on by the infidel, in the ee 
tion adverted to above, was that on which we jo 
ever enter with trembling and hallowed step ito 

* The docttine is absu are 
tradicts reason. If you tell me that three apples of ae 
apple, you say what is ridiculous and unworthy 

instead ® 
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ment’s attention.’ 
Now for ourselves we think that wv 


considering such objections as arising parte 
tled disposition to find fault with the bible ip 
overthrow its authority, we ought ie 
treat them with respect, and to inquit@ pot 
ly whether the doctrines objected en 
have their best foundation only in or 
not in the word~of God ;—and whether ” 
very doctrines, which have been falsely * 


ed a part of scripture, have not been oP. f 
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JEWISH HYMN. 
(From W. Scott’s Ivanhoe.) 


When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 
Out from the land of bondage came, 

Her father’s God before her moved, 
An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonish’d lands 
The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 

By night, Arabia’s crimson’d sands 
Return’d the fiery column’s glow. 


There rose the choral hymn of praise, 
And trump and timbrel answer’d keen : 
And Zion’s daughters pour’d their lays, 
With priest’s and warrior’s voice between, 
No portents now our foes amaze, 
Forsaken Israel wanders lone : 
Our fathers would not. know Thy ways, 
And thou hast left them to their own. 


But present still, though now unseen ‘ 
When brightly shines the prosp’rous dey, 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen, 
To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, where stoops on Judah’s path, 
In shade and stoym the frequent night, 
Be thou long-suffering, slow to wrath ; 
A burning and a shining light! 


Our harps we left by Babel’s streams, 
‘ The tyrant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 
And mute are timbrel, trump and horn, 
But thou hast said, The blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize : 
A contrite heart, a humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice. 


From the N. Y. Statesman. 
WOMAN. 


Our prospects how joyless, our pathway how cold, 
Had woman no fellowship here ; 

The blossoms of life would expand and unfold, 
To die, were it not for her tear. 


Like dew-drops that freshen the flower of the wild, 
Which else might too early decay, 

That tear is the strength of mortality’s child, 
The cordial that sweetens his way. 


On the pillow of anguish, bewilder’d and weak, 
What balm is so welcome to woe, 

As the full gush of feeling, that moistens the cheek 
Of Mercy’s fair agent below. 


Protectress of childhood ! who muses like thee, 
O’er life’s early innocent hours, 

And trembles when helplessness clings to the knee, 
To think how futurity lowers? 


ASdviser of youth! to thy counsel we owe, 
Our noblest, our holiest joys, 

And when thy mild accents no longer can flow, 
That counsel the fond heart employs. 


Companion of man! the first, latest, and best, 
On being’s dark, turbulent sea, 

Qh! where could the storm-beaten wanderer rest, 
Without an attendant like thee. 


Detroit, May. 1822. ADRIAN. 
TR. 0 ON CREE ANS INES 


MISCELLANY. | 


In the London Literary Gazette of April 21, is a no- 
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er, but always united in cases of common dan- 
ger. Malek Chowes is described to be a fat, 
lively, good-tempered man, and very fair for a 
Sheygya, who are in general jet black; he was 
the more powerful of the two, and Merawe was 
the name of his capital and his kingdom. Zobeyr 
was represented as a more violent man; and, 
since a great victory obtained by an ancestor, 
fifty-five years age, at the foot of mount Dager, 
over the king of Argo, he had governed the 
southern or lower part of Dar Sheygya: the 
name of his capital was Hannech. ‘The united 
force of these two monarchs was about ten thou- 
sand men, of whom more than two thousand 
were cavalry. 

On his arrival at Dongola, the Pasha sent 
them orders to submit to the power of Mahom- 
med Ali: they expressed themselves willing to 
cultivate their ground and to pay tribute. ‘The 
Pasha then commanded them to prove their sin- 
cerity by sending him their arms and their hors- 
es. They simply repeated their former offer. 
The Pasha replied that his father had ordered 
him to make them a nation of Fellahs instead of 
a nation of warriors, and renewed his demand. 
They replied, with defiance, “ either go on your 
business, or come and attack us ;” and the Pa- 
sha moved his troops towards their frontiers. 

“The first skirmish seems to have taken 
place near Old Dongola, when the Pasha and 
some of his generals, with a very few soldiers, 
were surprised by a party of Sheygya’s whom 
they repulsed. In one that succecded, Abdin 
Casheff took prisoner the virgin daughter of one 
of their chiefs; he instantly sent her unseen to 
the Pasha. ‘The young Turk commanded the 
half naked savage to be brought before him ; he 
received her with kindness, and asked her some 
questions about her father ; he then ordered her 
to be washed and splendidly dressed, changed 
her ornaments of dollars for others of Venetian 
gold, and sent her, under a strong escort back to 
her father. As soon as the chief had recogniz- 
ed his daughter, and saw how she had been hon- 
oured—“All this is well,’’ said he with impa- 
tience, “ but are you still a virgin?” She as- 
sured him that she was; and when he had as- 
certained the truth of this, he withdrew his 
troops, and ‘swore that he would not fight against 
the man that had spared the virginity of his 
daughter ; an act worthy to be recorded among 
those sacrifices of public spirit to private feel- 
ing, which have ever been condemned by phi- 
losophers, and will ever be forgiven by other 
men. This little anecdote was very generally 
spoken of, and made a great noise in both ar- 
mies. 

“About the same time, in order to intimidate 
his enemy by so wonderful a display of power, 
the Pasha ordered an exhibition of fire works. 
His enemy was less timid, though perhaps not 
less ignorant than he imagined, and on seeing 
the rockets shooting into the air, they only re- 
marked, “ What, is he come to make war 
against heaven too?” and their courage was 
confirmed by the sight. “ You are come against 
us” they used to shout from their encampment, 
“vou are come against us from the North and 
from the East and from the West, but we will 
destroy you.” When told by the Abadde, who 
were escorting the chief ’s daughter, that if they 
did not submit the Pasha would drive them to 
Sennaar—‘He may drive us tc the gates of the 
world, but we will not submit.’ ” 


The arms of the Sheygya were for the most part, two 
lances, a sword and a shield. Some of the officers had 
pistols. Of their mode of fighting, the journalist re- 
marks, 


“ They are singularly fearless in attack, and 
ride up to the very faces of their enemy with 
levity and gaiety of heart as to a festival, or with 
joy as if to meet friends from whom they had 





been long separated ; they then give the * Salem, 


tice of a “ Journal of a visit to some parts of Ethiopia.” | 4/etkoum !” * Peace be with you !’"—the peace 
From this we leam that the Pasha of Egypt, Mahomed | of death, which is to attend the lance that in- 


Ali has lately been making war upon the inhabitants 
of the interior bordering on the Nile. 


“ The ambition of Mahomed Ali (says the 


Journal) is to possess all the banks and the isi-' 


'stantly follows the salutation ; mortal thrusts are 


given and received, with the words of love up- 
on the lips. - This contempt of life, this mocke- 
ry of what is most fearful, is peculiar to them- 
selves—the onlv people to whom arms are play- 


ands of the Nile, and to be master of all who| things and war a sport; who among their ene- 
drink its waters, from Abyssinia to the Mediter-| mies seek nothing but amusement, and in death 


ranean—an ambition worthy of a great prince, if 
its origin were not ta be traced to his avarice.— 
His designs on Abgssina he seems to have aban- 
doned, on a formal assurance that an attack on a 
christian state, so | situated, would probably in- 
volve him with the English government, and he 
determined to limit his conquests to the king- 
doms of Dongola, Dar Sheygya, Berber, Shen- 
dy, and Sennaar ; this plan included the extirpa- 
tion of his old enemies the Mamalouks, who 
were in possession of Dongola. 


The command of the forces which he lately sent 
against the Sheygya was entrusted to his younger son, 
Ismael Pasha, only 22 years old, who is represented as 
possessing personal courage and much generosity.— 
Speaking of the Sheygya, the journalist says, 


“The character of this interesting people has 
already been given by Buckhardt, though only 
from hearsay, yet so faithfully that little remains 
to be added to what he has said about their 
manners and their literature. Their love of 
liberty, and their courage to defend it, had not 
been put to the proof, as their wars with the 
Mamalouks, though frequent and of long contin- 
uance, Were never wars of extermination ; they 
were only known to be good hersemen, and 
brave and successiul soldiers. 

: bie were divided into four, or (as we were 
informed) more than four tribes, whose chiefs, 
however, seem to have been nearly under the 
sac of one of the two kings, or Maleks, 
aves and Zoebyr, who divided the force of 

© nation, and were often at war with each oth- 





fear nothing but repose. 

** In this case they had motives enough to in- 
crease even their natural and hereditary brave- 
ry. They had lived the companions of their 
horses, with the lance in their hand ; they were 
to resign the former to strangers, and exchange 
the latter for harrows and pruning knives; and 
were to drive an ox round the sakie, instead of 
chasing an enemy across the desert.” 


At the first attack the Sheygya repulsed their ene- 
mies, but were eventually defeated and left six hun- 
dred dead on the field of battle. The remainder re- 


treated and were pursued by Ismael Pasha to their cas- 
tles. 
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The following circular of the Agent of the American 
Colonization Society, is inserted by request. 


TO THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON. 


The Agent of the American Society for Colonizing 
the Free People of Colour of the United States begs 
leave to solicit the attention of the Citizens of Boston, 
to an object in which he feels the deepest interest.— 
That honourable association that now sanctions his ef- 
forts, and which appeals for assistance'to the humanity 
patriotism & religion of New England, originated in prin- 
ciples of enlarged philanthrophy and general beneyo- 
lence. is grand design is the promotion of the happi- 
ness of the African race. That man must be unac- 
quainted with all the operations of this Society, who 


is not convinced that while it deigns to elevate the | 


free coloured population of our land, to independes, 

knowledge and virtue, it is also full of solicitnde rey 
minate the slave-trade, to render possible the emancipa- 
tion of those in servitude, and to illuminate Africa with 
intellectual and moral light.—This Society has never 
leoked for one moment, with an eye of indifference on 


that traffick which is the disgrace of Christian nations. 
During the last session of Congress, the Managers of 
this institution presented a memorial to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, representing the enormous 
extent of this trade under foreign flags, and urging the 
necessity of more vigorous measures for the accomplish- 
ment of its destruction. In consequence of this memo- 
rial, a committee of the House recommended the adopt- 
ion of the following resolution, “* Resolved, That the 
President of the United States be requested to enter in- 
to such arrangements, ashe may deem suitable and 
proper, with one or more of the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope for the effectual abolition of the slaye trade.” 

Let us not however suppose that the exertions of this 
Society in our own land will prove its most powerful 
means of injury to this unholy traffick. While the com- 
merce in slaves remains as lucrative as it is at present, 
and while ‘the pursuits, gratificatioas and nearly the 
existence iiself, of the barbarous natives of Western Af- 
rica seems suspended on this trade, we scarcely indulge 
the expectation, that the united powers even of the 
Christian world will be able to accomplish its total ex- 
tinction. ‘There are in all civilized communities ruf- 
fian adventurers who set laws at defiance and hesitate 
not to hazard life for gain.* But a colony on the Afri- 
can coast cannot fail of exerting an influence on the 
surrounding population, and must soon be able to con- 
vince the neighbouring tribes of the impolicy as well as 
cruelty of devoting their countrymen to grief and chains 
for those articles which may better be obtained by in- 
dustrf¥ and the methods of a lawful trade. 

“* What Sierra Leone has done and is doing, may 
confidently be expected in every similar establishment 
on the coast. What has been there done who can suf- 
ficiently estimate? We may indeed there see a colony 
of free blacks, increasing in numbers, intelligence and 
respectability. We may there see a still more interest- 
ing spectacle in the thousands of victims rescued from 
chains and tortures ; once ignorant barbarians, now in- 
structed and devout converts to the Christian faith, 
manifesting in the simple piety of their characters, the 
reality of thatfaith, and giving a lesson of humility 
and reproof to Christians inheriting the best privileges 
in the most favoured countries. These are great effects, 
demanding our praise and thankfulness. But Sierra Le- 
one has repaid Africa with still greater blessings: her 
example, her influence, and efforts have given peace 
and security to the neighbouring coast: and who can 
estimate the extent of misery prevented, and of happi- 
ness conferred, toa population delivered from all the 
horrors of the slave trade? Every year the limits of this 
beneficence are extending, and the cheering rays of 
her light dispelling a wider portion of the moral dark- 
ness that surrounds her. And is it unreasonable to re- 
joice that another rampart is to be raised against the 
power of the Spoiler, that another light is to arise and 
shine upon this benighted continent? or to expect that 
He who is thus blessing one such labour with success, 
will give his help and favour to another ?” 

If the Society which I now recommend to public at- 
tention were friendly to slavery, why has it at great 
expence received under its protection the recaptured 
negroes from the state of Georgia and thus rescued them 
from a hopeless captivity ? 

This Society has been charged with the mere selfish 
design of dismissing from our country the free people 
of colour in order that the remainder may be held in 
more secure and rigorous servitude. This charge is 
either the charge of malice or of ignorance. We would 
hope that it has its origin in the latter. On the first 
anniversary of this Institution, when on motion of Mr. 
Clay a letter from Thomas Jefferson, late President of 
the United States was read, in which he expressed his 
approbation of the objects of the Society, Mr. Mercer, a 
distinguished friend to the cause of humanity and virtue, 
arose and among others made the following remarks, 
‘Many thousand individuals in our native state (Vir- 
ginia)you well know, Mr. President, are restrained 
from manumitting their slaves as you and I are by the 
melancholy conviction that they cannot yield to the 
suggestions of humanity without manifest injury to 
their country.” 

In the Appendix of the third Annual Report of this 
Society, the Managers after recording these remarks of 
Mr Mercer, and after selecting ample quotations from 
the addresses of other distinguished members of their 
Association, in which are expressed the same opinions, 
they add, ‘* From the preceeding extracts from the first 
Annual Report of the American Colonization Society, 
the public may decide whether the charge be true as it 
has been gravely affirmed, that in the constitution and 
proceedings of the American Colonization Society, or 
in the avowed sentiments of its members there can be 
nothing friendly to the abolition of slavery in the Unit- 
ed States. But is it probable that should success at- 
tend our colonists in Africa, the southern proprietors of 
slaves will emancipate their servants, and permit them 
to be transported to the land of their fathers? In reply 
to this question, allow me to select a passage in the re- 
port to which we have just referred, ‘* lt would go far 
towards extinguishing the prejudices in the other sec- 
tions of the Union, if the fact were generally known, 
that in the two slave-holding States of Maryland and 
Virginia, where so many motives of policy conspire to re- 
tard or to prevent emancipation, there were sixty threee 
thousand free people of colour at the census of 1810; 
that within a few years past. more than five hundred 
slaves have been emancipated by 3 individuals inVirgin- 
ia only. When it is recollected that all the free people of 
colour south of Pennsylvania owe their liberation to the 
voluntary acts of their former masters, it will not be 
deemed an extravagant deduction to infer that, when 
by colonizing the free people of colour, every political 
restraint upon emancipation shall have been removed, 
there will be found no sordid impediment to the coloni- 
zation of Africa in the propensities of the southern pro- 
prietors. We are firmly persuaded, that nothing is 


wanting but a suitable country and proper facilities to |’ 


induce hundreds and thousands of the southern proprie- 
tors to offer to hundreds and thousands of their slaves, 
the choice between bondage in America or freedom in 
Africa.” But perhaps many may deem the object of 
this Society altogether impracticable, The Agent, how- 
ever, is happy to assure the public, that the “‘ enter- 
prise of this Association has baen conducted over diffi- 
culties, thought by some to be insuperable to ai emi- 
nence which it has never before attained, entitling it to 
higher consideration, and demanding for it better hopes 
and greater efforts.” 

The deaths which have occurred among our colo- 
nists are to be attributed not so mach to the insalubrity 
of the climate, as to their peculiar exposures, want of 
medicine and the many unfavourable circumstances of 
situation, which are necessarily connected with a new 
settlement in a foreign land. 

It was said at the commencement of the Society’s ef- 
forts that the people of colour would not consent to an 
emigration. It is now proved that great numbers ear- 
nestly desire it. 

It was said that the climate would destroy them. It 
is proved that under the most unfavourable circumstan- 
ces, the mortality has not been greater among them, 
than in many parts of our own country. 

It was said that the natives would not receive them. 
The experiment has proved the contrary. 


Ithas been said the Society will want resources. 
This is the only diffiulty left. 

Inhabitants of Boston remember the Africans tomor- 
row. When you think of our Revolution, of the value 
of that Independence which was secured tous by men 
who would face death on the battle ground, rather 
than bow to usurpation ; who firm as pillars of adamant 
swore to live with freedom or to die with glory, while 


his protection—shook theif foes w; 
them with victory—remember yw. el 

aside an offering for the sons of Mricg’ ed and }, 
liberty is a nation of slaves. While + In thi / 
house of feasting and taste of the m8, Tejoieg ings 
that thousands who once sang and dane ‘a i eetllee, 
amid their own rude hamlets—separated fi Vidi, fe 
} friends and all that is precious to the Wine coms . 


ing and bound in fetters of iron a DOW fain, 
ocean as on the waves of death, towendeeal oe . 
they must endure the sufferings of a hopeles and Whey t 
Our infant colony pleads for assistance "— e 
that its life and prosperity} are linked sa’ ube : 
valuable in the interests of Africa. Its fate a tat ; 
be decided. In your assemblages, O let cola %_ § 
taken up for those who cannot reward you, the : 
liveth if ye give in the Spirit of Jesus Chrig As Gy 
be rewarded in the Resurrection of the J “a ety F 
* The laws of the United States Consider the | 


Who engages ia the slave trade, a pi No 
‘ s > & pirate 
him to death. is. dee 


t Itis stated officially that 200,000 Afi . 
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the last year transported from their country unpenl ‘ 
flag of France. Under hy 


} Our Colonists are at Cape Mesurado t Ps 
gible spot on the whole coast. ; Ne mot at 
July 3, 1839, 
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We undersand that a new work is about to be ; 
lished in New-York, by Mr. John D. Hunter, he re 
title of ** Manners and customs of several Indian Tg . 
located west of the Missisippi ; including some ee 
of the Soil, Climate and Vegetable Product ; 
the Indian Materia Medica: with the history Of the a, . 
thor’s life during a residence of fourteen or fifteen ie 
among them.” “ef 
The following brief account of the author, is 
the Salem Gazette, and was received by the editor fg 
his correspondent in New-York. Ca 


He was, when an infant, taken on cur We, 
tern frontiers by the Indians, and ra‘sed ‘am. 
them. ‘They gave him the name of the Hoan 
which he has adopted as his patronymic,  Abog 
five or six years since, a party of the tribe with 
whom he was, had formed the design of mutder. 
ing a Col. W. and others who were hunting 
their grounds; his feelings revolted against the 
deed, and he gave intelligence to W. He hy 
of course to fly; he has since lived among the 
whites, and has made great progress ip our lap. 
guage, and in a course of study. He has bey 
advised to write an account of the Indians, fon 
his own knowledge and observation. A 
of the Aborigines of our country from such; 
hand cannot but be highly interesting. Heisg 
young man of intelligence, and of the strictss 
honour and probity, and the utmost reliang 
may be placed on his relations.” 

Our correspondent, afier expressing the bigh- 
est satisfaction at. the prospect of another ay 
thentic work upon the Indians, in addition toM, — 
Heckewelder’s, observes—“ It does not distinclly 
appear, from the title of the work, that any par 
ticular account is to be given of the Indian La 
guages ; but it is to be hoped that the authorwl 
not omit that essential part of an Indian histo, — 
—However little value may be attached to tht 
subject by many readers, the author should re — 
collect that he is not writing for Americas > 
alone; and he should ever keep in mind, that 
even a few pages of such correct information & 
he is capable of giving on the subject of the lar 
guages, will secure to his work the most favour 
able reception among European scholars; whilé 
the entire dismission of it will be regarded by 
them asa great defect, and will occasion the 
keenest disappointment. At least he oughtto © 
give some specimens of such languages ashes — 
acquainted with; and to notice a few of the 
most important peculiarities in their grammatial 
structure. As the comparison of the Indian Di 
alects is one of the first objects in these reseatth 
es, it is desirable that he should give in hisspe 
imens the same words which have been mit 
generally used in such collections. For his / 
abularies therefore he might take the Empret 
Catherine’s List of Words, because that is int 
hands of the European Literati (though it is fit 
from being the most satisfactory list that 
be formed); but if he should not have thatd 
hand, he might take the short list in B 
New Views.—It would be desirable also thatbs 
should add to these words some of the phratt 
and dialogues which Mr. Heckewelder has gi 
in the Delaware language at the end of his Hi , 
torical Account of the Indians. With addiio® — 
of the kind here suggested, the author's 
will find its way into the hands of many scholars 
abroad, who would otherwise take but little i 
terest in the subject of the Indians.” 

—— 

At an Assize in Ireland, a Counsel had the eF 
frontery to ask a most respectable parent, W 
er he had not been consenting to the sed 
of his own daughter. “ Fellow” replied 
witness, a question as gross as it is dishon0u® 
ble, your native feelings might not allow yo aa) 
have put; but I perceive that ten guineasep"™) |” 
ed upon your brief, have eradicated the } é % 
ples of the gentlemen, and the true dignilf 
the man; that thev have, also, not only stifled 
or extinguished what feeling you once might 
have possessed, but excited you basely to violalé 
those ofan aged and already agonized Ppa is 
I might appeal to all present, and ask which ® 
the greater villain, the man who commits, Pt 
man who, for a few paltry guineas, would & 
cuse or palliate so great a crime, and prote 
and shield from legal vengeance so great J 
inal as he who now stands before the onde! ns 
Court? The counsel heard and cowered UE | 
the rebuke. = ‘ 
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Justice of God not o, 


here is not, perhaps. 
school divinity, a more | 
than the opinion, so ge 
the opposing and contr 
ences, and requisitions o| 

_ ‘To read the comm 
called, of theologians, 6 
the divine mind was nev 

etual conflict was kept 
inclinations, and the ster 
not irreverently be term 
it not more like the un 
thought by the ancients 
nations of their supren 
not stated to be so, if ce 
sion of an external ar 
which interposes itself t 
love. 

This idea is not cont 
and voluminous bodies o 
were, for then its injuri 
so extensive ; but your 
repeat it in their catect 
it in your church cree 

rayers of your clergyn 
dilate upon it in their le 
and over again. On the 
sion, sufferings, and de: 
are constantly told, that 
wretched condition of n 
resolved to save them; 

belled, and falien; thes 
nit( offence against an in 
ing. unrelenting Justice 

an infinite satisfaction, 

Son. Mercy is obliged 
its demand ; white, in tk 
the sacrifice is called an 
transaction is termed a 
sation of love! ~No we 
many infidels, when this 
tianity. 

Without entering upc 
several errors of this sy 
be offered on that, whi 
the fundamental and pr 
supposition of a disagre 
butes of God; the idea 
intercepts the benevole 

Is not this opinion, in 
to the true character | 
Does it not leave a bl 
Deity, which even our 
fill? is it consistent w 
acter, thus to present ¢ 
cided opposition to a 
with the loveliness of hi 
sent its severity over 
Or is it consistent with 
ter, thus to present its 

its severity? With s 
can we feel satisfied, c 
any unprejudiced and 
these questions separa’ 

Is not this opinion, 
variance, not only with 

the whole divine chat 
definition of the divine 
considered? What is 
what is his mercy? I 
flictions, from which 

think not. Does his n 
which his justice refus 
not. When justice is 

as its sole and ultimate 
objects, it certainly is 
justice, and takes tie 
cruelty. And when 1 
partial, acting from in 
sense of right, and 

rather than consulting 
itisno longer mercy 
weakness. Who wil 
dispositions to God ? 

tice is but wrath, an 
feeling? And yet thi 
who hold the opinions 
tending ; it is virtually 
which we have state 
those systems, which 

result of opposing p: 
the performance. o 

There is no getting a 

lu the common syste 

and mercy of God a 

distinct and opposed 

their perfection, neve 
opposed; for perfect 
pity on weakness and 
will always unfalterir 
oaly course, which 

Consequences. 

The idea, therefor 
the justice and mercy 
misapprehension of t 
aad is unworthy of 
these propositions are 
the third place, th 
effects. on our own 
Portant a subject, th 
hurtful in some way 
or less degree. God 
re ‘gion, and so far a 
gion inculeates wr 
must be a false one, 





